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must remain of a certain malign effect, and we must recall 
it involuntarily, when reading the great German's criticism of 
his great Italian contemporary. Goethe cannot laud Manzoni's 
tragedies too highly : he does not find one word too much or 
too little in them ; the style is free, noble, full, and rich. As to 
the Lombard's religious lyrics, the manner of their treatment is 
fresh and individual, although the matter and the significance 
are not new ; and the poet " is a Christian without fanaticism, 
a Roman Catholic without bigotry, a zealot without hardness." 
The work which will first occur to the reader at the mention 
of Manzoni's name is I Promessi Sposi ; but it is not part 
of our present purpose to discuss this fiction, which we are 
tempted to place above all other historical novels. It gives 
Manzoni his supremacy in the Italian literature of this cen- 
tury ; it forms the basis of his fame, and forms in quantity 
more than half his works. The tragedies which Goethe ap- 
plauds so warmly are two in number ; the sacred lyrics, five ; 
and the remaining poems are an elegy, a brief didactic poem, 
and that famous ode on the death of Napoleon, // Cinque Mag-- 
gio. It seems to us, that of these poetic works the lyrics are 
far better than the dramas, which are wanting in sustained 
interest. Tliey are romantic, so far as indifference to the uni- 
ties of time and space is concerned ; but they lack the comic 
element of the English tragedy, and they retain the chorus. 
Their characters affect us less as men with fortunes and disas- 
ters than as elements in conflict or triumph ; and their inci- 
dents, which are almost pure history, have little in them to 
awaken our sympathy. It is not easy, in the Carmagno/a, to 
make us care for the fate of the famous condottiere, who, pass- 
ing from the service of the Duke of Milan to that of the Signory 
of Venice, is suspected of a lingering fidelity to his old master, 
and suffers death for treason by decree of the Republic. If we 
are to choose between the mercenary captain and the Venetian 
lords, we must go with the latter, who loved their country, and 
not a brutal calling. The real pathos of the tragedy, however, 
is in the feeling embodied by the magnificent chorus lamenting 
the slaughter of Italians by Italians, at the battle of Maclo- 
dio ; as in the Adelchi we are conscious of no strong emotion 
until we hear the wail of the Italian people, to whom the 
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overthrow of their Longobard oppressors by the Franks is but 
the signal of a new enslavement. This chorus is hardly less 
admirable than the more famous one in the Carmagnola, and 
both are incomparably finer than anything else in the tragedies, 
and are much more dramatic than the dialogue. It is in the 
emotion of a spectator, rather than in that of the actor, that the 
poet asserts his dramatic strength ; and it is in the utterance 
of an allegorized feeling that he rouses sympathies which the 
vicissitudes of his persons with names and local habitations 
leave doi-mant. Whenever he rises above his heroes, — whom 
he is too good an artist to lift above the civilization and period 
assigned them, — and speaks abstractly for country and hu- 
manity, he moves us with a power that permits no doubt of 
his greatness. In like manner, there is singular sublimity in 
the stanzas in which he treats all that is typical and universal 
in Bonaparte, in the noble ode to his memory, and singular 
weakness in the lines in which he treats him as an individual, 
and presents us the image of a penitent demigod dying in the 
Romish faith. 

Manzoni is the most conscious of poets, though by no means 
the least spontaneous. One feels, in every line, the poet's per- 
fect appreciation of its goodness, badness, or indifference, — his 
perception of its variance from other lines, and its obedience to 
his theories of poetic art. This consciousness is perhaps insep- 
arable from the purpose of enforcing certain esthetic ideas ; and 
it is to be noted in all men who have founded schools. Words- 
worth was all-conscious ; Tennyson is so ; Victor Hugo is so ; 
Ruskin is so. In mean and dishonest minds consciousness be- 
comes egotism ; but Manzoni is too profoundly and proudly 
honest to be egotistical. We do not feel him to be other than 
thoroughly imbued with a purpose and a principle, even when, 
with a superb self-recognition, he cries, in his ode on Bona- 
parte, — 

" Him on his throne and glorious 
Silent saw I, that never — 
When with dread vicissitude 
He sank, rose, fell forever — 
Mixed my voice with the myriad 
Voices that pealed on high : 
Guiltless of servile flattery 
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And of the scorn of coward 
Come I, when darkness suddenly 
On so great light hath lowered, 
And offer a song at his sepulchre, 
That haply shall not die." 

In his hymns, however, his consciousness does not well bestead 
him. Arnaud says that, in these, he gave the Catholic dogmas 
the most moral explanation, in the most attractive poetical lan- 
guage ; and he suggests that Manzoni had a patriotic purpose 
in them, or at least a sympathy with the effort of the romantic 
writers to give priests and princes assurance that patriotism 
was religious, and thus win them to favor the Italian cause. It 
must be confessed that such a temporal design as this would 
fatally affect the devotional quality of the hymns, even if the 
poet's consciousness did not ; but we are not able to see any 
evidence of such sympathy in the poems themselves. We 
detect there a perfectly sincere religious feeling, and nothing 
of devotional rapture. The poet — as it appears to iis — had 
an undisturbed sense of satisfaction in bringing out the beauty 
and sublimity of his creed ; and, as a literary artist, he had a 
right to be proud of his work, for its thoughtful spirit is one 
of which the tuneful piety of Italy had long been void. In 
truth, since David, king of Israel, left making psalms, religious 
songs have been poorer than any other sort of songs ; and it is 
high praise of Manzoni's Inni Sacri to say tliat they are in irre- 
proachable taste, and unite with unaffected poetic appreciation 
of the grandeur of Christianity as much reason as may coexist 
witli Romanism. 

The poetry of Manzoni is so small in quantity, that we must 
refer chiefly to excellence of quality the influence and the fame 
it has won him, though we do not deny that his success may 
have been partly owing at first to the errors of the school which 
preceded him. It could be easily shown, from literary history, 
that every great poet has appeared at a moment fortunate for 
his renown, just as we might prove, from natural science, that 
it is felicitous for the sun to get up about daybreak. Yet we 
prefer to assign to Manzoni himself, in far the greater part, 
the merit of his success, and the popularity of the school he 
founded. His art was very great, and he never gave his 
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thought imperfect form ; but thought was first with him, and 
form, though excellent, last. For the self-respect, then, of an 
honest man, which would not permit him to poetize insincerity 
and shape the void, and for the great purpose he always cher- 
ished of making literature an agent of civilization and Chris- 
tianity, the Italians are right to honor Manzoni. Arnand 
thinks that the school he founded lingered too long on the edu- 
cative and religious ground he chose ; and Marc-Monnier de- 
clares Manzoni to be the poet of resignation, thus distinguish- 
ing him from the poets of revolution. The former critic is the 
nearer right of the two, though neither is quite just, as it 
seems to us ; for we do not understand how any one can read 
the romance and the dramas of Manzoni without finding him 
full of sympathy for all Italy has suffered, and a patriot very 
far from resigned ; and we think political conditions — or the 
Austrians in Milan, to put it more concretely — scarcely left to 
the choice of the Lombard school that attitude of aggression 
which Niccolini assumed under a weaker, if not a milder, des- 
potism at Florence. The utmost allowed the Milanese poets 
was the expression of a retrospective patriotism, which cele- 
brated the glories of Italy's past, which deplored her errors, 
and which denounced her crimes, and thus contributed to 
keep the sense of nationality alive. Under such governments 
as endured in Piedmont until 1848, in Lombardy until 1859, 
in Venetia until yesterday, literature must remain edixcative, 
or must cease to be. In the works, therefore, of Manzoni and 
of nearly all his immediate followers, there is nothing revolu- 
tionary ; and we think it proper to speak first of him and of 
them before proceeding to the mention of later Italian poets, 
in whom the political element is more or less in abeyance. 
The line between these and the revolutionary poets is by no 
means to be traced with exactness, however, and we should 
perhaps make a better distinction by dividing our authors into 
tliose whose best work is non-political, and those whose best 
work is political. 

It is a strange fatality, that one of the least belligerent poets 
of the former class should illustrate in his wrongs the full 
cruelty and stupidity of the system against which the poets of 
the latter class arrayed themselves in active and implacable 
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hostility. The Romantic or Lombard school arose in a time 
when the revolution, conquered and silenced, hid itself in the 
secret conclaves and oaths of the Carbonari. If ever there 
was a good old time of despotism on earth, it was that which 
followed the treaties of 1815. The moral and political world 
of Continental Europe presented a spectacle in which the Devil 
might have rejoiced. Everywhere hope for man seemed dead ; 
everywhere the generous were abashed ; everywhere the good 
were put to shame ; everywhere there was order and the 
tranquillity of despair. For patriotism there were exile and 
chains ; for the liberal in religion there were the priests ; for 
the political thinkers there were spies and perquisitions and 
arrests. 

Over Italy the forces of evil were given such power as almost to 
make us doubt if mankind were not wholly abandoned to them. 
The readers of Silvio Pellico's " Prisons " know something of 
what men endured in that day ; but that is a book without a 
beginning or an end, and we must look outside of it for the 
fact, that, in one case at least, a cruel injustice accomplished 
its purpose. In 1820 the Evil One, that, from walking up <ind 
down the earth, had entered into the Austrian government as 
his fittest tabernacle, found a gentle young Piedmontese poet 
at Milan, connected with a literary journal chiefly devoted to 
the promotion of the introspective individualism of romance. 
It was not a political publication ; it was scarcely more than an 
evidence of intellectual activity. For, in spite of the labors of 
Signer Briano, his biographer in the Galleria Nazionale, it is 
hard to perceive that Pellico sang freedom with heroic ardor, 
or spoke of her except in the general way in which poets praise 
virtue and blame the seven cardinal sins. Arnaud can only 
find two lines, in the mild tragedies published before this time, 
from which Pellico could be suspected of positive patriotism, 
and he refuses to class him witli the revolutionary Italian poets. 
Nevertheless, he wished freedom well. He was indefinitely 
hopeful for Italy ; he was young, generous, and credulous of 
goodness and justice. His hope, his youth, and his generosity 
made him obnoxious to Austria. He could have escaped when 
danger first threatened, but his faith in his own innocence be- 
trayed him. Ten years afterward he came forth from Spielberg 
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an old and broken-spirited man, doubting of the political future, 
and half a bigot in religion. In a word, he was devastated. 

Heaven forbid that we should deal lightly with the sor- 
rows of Silvio Pellico. Only some man who has suffered as 
greatly as he should dare to judge him for their effect ; and 
it is with unspeakable compassion and reverence that we think 
of the tragedy of his life. Few have ever borne cruelty and 
wrong with such Christlike meekness and charity. One cannot 
read his Prigioni without doing homage to his purity and 
goodness, and cannot turn to his other works without the con- 
viction that the sole poem he has left the world is the fact 
of his most fatal and unmerited suffering. We have not the 
hardihood to pretend that we have read all his other works. 
We must confess tliat we found it utterly impossible to do so, 
though we came to their perusal inured to drouth by travel 
through Saharas of Italian verse. We can boast only of hav- 
ing read the Francesca da Rimini, among the tragedies, and 
two or three of tlie canticles, — or romantic stories of the Mid- 
dle Ages, in blank verse, — which now refuse to be identified. 
We know, from a despairing reference to his volume, that his 
remaining poems are entitled Poesie Varie, and are chiefly of 
religious cast. The Francesca still keeps its place upon the 
stage. We recall it as very graceful and weak. 

A much better poet of the Lombard school was Tommaso 
Grossi, who, like Manzoni and Pellico, is now best known by a 
prose work, — a novel which enjoys a popularity as great as that 
of Le Mie Prigioni, and which has been nearly as much read 
in Italy as / Promessi Sposi. The Marco Visconti of Grossi is 
a romance of the thirteenth century ; and though not, as Cantu 
says, an historic " episode, but a succession of episodes, which 
do not leave a general and unique impression," it yet contrives 
to bring you so pleasantly acquainted with the splendid, squalid, 
poetic, miserable Italian life in Milan, and on its neighboring 
hills and lakes, during the Middle Ages, that you cannot help 
reading it to the end. We suppose that this is the highest praise 
which can be bestowed upon an historical romance, and that it 
implies great charm of narrative and beauty of style. We can 
add, that the feeling of Grossi's Marco Visconti is genuine and 
exalted, and that its morality is blameless. It has scarcely the 
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right to be analyzed here, however, and should not have been 
more than mentioned, but for the fact that it chances to be the 
setting of the author's best thing in verse. We hope that, even 
in the crude English version which follows, the artless pathos 
and sweet natural grace of one of the tenderest little songs in 
any tongue have not wholly perished. 

"THE FAIR PRISONER TO THE SWALLOW. 

" Pilgrim swallow ! pilgrim swallow ! 
Thou that sitt'st by yonder stair, 
Singing, as the mornings follow, 

Quaint and pensive ditties there, — 
What wouldst tell me in thy lay ? 
Prithee, pilgrim swallow, say ! 

" All forgotten, com'st thou hither 
Of thy tender spouse forl6rn, 
That we two may grieve together, 

Little widow, sorrow worn ? 
Grieve then, weep then, in thy lay ! 
Pilgrim swallow, grieve alway ! 

'< Yet a lighter woe thou weepest : 
Thou at least art free of wing, 
And while land and lake thou sweepest, 
Mayst make heaven with sorrow ring, 
Calling his dear name alway, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay. 

" Could I too ! that am forbidden 
By this low and narrow cell, 
Whence the sun's fair light is hidden, 

Whence thou scarce canst hear me tell 
Sorrows that I breathe alway, 
While thou pip'st thy plaintive lay. 

" Ah ! September quickly coming. 
Thou shalt take farewell of me, 
And, to other summers' roaming, 
Other hills and waters see, — 
Greeting them with songs more gay, 
Pilgrim swallow, far away. 

" Still, with every hopeless morrow, 

While I ope mine eyes in tears. 
Sweetly through my brooding sorrow 

Thy dear song shall reach mine ears, — 
Pitying me, though far away, 
Pilgrim swallow, in thy lay. 
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" Thou, when thou and spring together 
Here return, a cross shalt see, — 
In the pleasant evening weather, 

Wheel and pipe, here, over me ! 
Peace and peace ! the coming May, 
Sing me in thy roundelay ! " 

This pretty ballad is in the heart of most young Italians, and 
some are old who learnt it long ago ; and so it bids fair to bring 
its author the fame belonging to sole inspirations. It is a great 
happiness for a man to have written one thing so beautiful, and 
not a singular fortune that he should have written nothing else 
comparable to it. The like happens in all literatures ; and the 
thoughtful reader will not be surprised to learn, that we found 
the other poems of Grossi often difficult, and sometimes almost 
impossible, to read. 

Grossi was born in 1791, at Bellano, by lovely Oomo, whose 
hills and waters he remembers in all his works with constant 
affection. He studied law at the University of Pavia, but went 
early to Milan, where he cultivated literature rather than the 
austerer science to which he had been bred, and soon became 
the fashion, writing novels in Milanese and Italian verse, and 
making the women cry by his pathetic art of story-telling. 
Ildegonda, published in 1820, was the most popular of all these 
tales, and won Grossi an immense number of admirers, every 
one (says his biographer Cantu) of the fair sex, who began to 
wear Ildegonda dresses and Ildegonda bonnets. The poem was 
printed and reprinted, and it made melancholy the mode in 
literature. It is the heart-breaking story of a poor little maiden 
in the dark ages, whom her father and brother shut in a convent, 
because she is in love with the wrong person, and will not marry 
the right one, — a common thing in all ages. The cruel abbess 
and wicked nuns, by the order of Ildegonda's family, try to force 
her to take the veil ; but she, supported by her own repugnance 
to the cloister, and by the secret counsels of one of the sisters, 
with whom force had succeeded, resists persuasion, reproach, 
starvation, cold, imprisonment, and chains. Her lover attempts 
to rescue her by means of a subterranean vault under the con- 
vent ; but the plot being discovered, the unhappy ones are as- 
sailed by armed men, at the very moment of escape. Ildegonda 
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is dragged back to her dungeon ; and Rizzardo, already iinder 
accusation of heresy, is quickly convicted and burnt at the stake. 
They bring the poor girl word of this, and her sick brain turns. 
In her delirium, she sees her lover in torment for his heresy, and, 
flying from the hideous apparition, she falls and strikes her head 
against tlie stone. She wakes in the arms of the beloved sister 
who had always befriended her. The cruel efforts against her 
cease now, and she writes to her father, imploring his pardon, 
which he gives, with a prayer for hers. At last she dies peace- 
fully. Certainly the story is pathetic ; and it is told with art, 
though its lapses of taste are woful, and its faults those of the 
whole class of Italian poetry to which it belongs. The agony 
is tedious, as Italian agony is apt to be, the passion is outra- 
geously violent or excessively tender, the description too often 
prosaic ; the effects are sometimes produced by the roughest 
magic in the world. The more than occasional infelicity and 
awkwardness of diction which offend in Byron's poetic tales 
are not felt so much in those of Grossi ; but in Ildegonda 
there is horror more material even than in Parisina. Here is 
a picture of Rizzardo's apparition, for which our faint English 
has no stomach : — 

" Clife dalla bocca fuori gli pendea 
La coda smisurata d' un serpente, 
E il flagellava per la faccia, mentre 
II capo e il tronco gli scendean nel ventre. 

" Fischia la biscia nell' orribil lutta 
Entro il ventro profondo del dannato, 
Che dalla bocca lacerate erutta 
TJn torrente di sangue aggruppato ; 
E bava gialla, venenosa e brutta 
Dalle naricl fuor manda col fiato, 
La qual pel mento giu gli cola, e lassa 
Insolcata la came, ovunque passa." 

The Italians now talk about Ildegonda and the other ro- 
mances of its author, but they do not read them much. Indeed, 
it seems to have been the fate of Grossi as a poet to achieve 
fashion, and not fame ; and his great poem, in fifteen cantos, 
called / Lombardi alia Prima Crociata, whicli made so great 
a noise in its day, has been wholly eclipsed in reputation by 
his subsequent novel of Marco Visconti. Since the Gerusa- 
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lemma of Tasso, it is said that no poem has made so great a 
sensation in Italy as I Lombardi, in which the theme treated 
by tlie elder poet is celebrated according to the iEsthetics of the 
Romantic school. Such parts of the poem as we have read 
have not tempted us to undertake the whole ; but many people 
must have at least bought it, for it gave the author thirty 
thousand francs in solid proof of popularity. 

After the Marco Visconli, Grossi seems to have produced 
no work of importance. He married late, but happily ; and 
he now devoted himself almost exclusively to the profession of 
the law, in Milan, where he died in 1853, leaving the memory 
of a good man, and the fame of a poet unspotted by reproach. 
As long as he lived, he was the beloved friend of Manzoni. He 
dwelt many years under the great master's roof, subject to the 
influence of the stronger mind, but not servile to it ; adopting 
its literary principles, but giving them a new and original 
expression. 

Luigi Carrer of Venice was the first of that large number of 
poets and dramatists to which the states of the old Republic 
have given birth during the present century. His life began 
with our century, and he died in 1850. During this time the 
poet witnessed great political events ; — the retirement of the 
French after the fall of Napoleon ; the failure of all the schemes 
and hopes of Carbonari to shake off the yoke of the stranger ; 
and that revolution in 1848 which drove out the Austrians, 
only that, a year later, they should return in such force as to 
make the hope of Venetian independence through the valor 
of Venetian arms a foolish and empty dream forever. There 
is not wanting evidence of a tender love of country in the 
poems of Carrer, and probably the effectiveness of the Austrian 
system of repression, rather than his own indifference, is wit- 
nessed by tlie fact that he has scarcely a line to betray a hope 
for the future, or a consciousness of political anomaly in the 
present. 

Carrer was poor, but the rich were glad to be his friends, 
without putting him to shame ; and as long as the once famous 
conversazioni were held in the great Venetian houses, he was 
the star of whatever place assembled genius and beauty. He 
had a professorship in a private school, and he knew " quanto 
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sa di sale " the hard bread earned by literary labor, — bread 
lean and bitter everywhere, leanest and bitterest in Italy, 
where the bookseller gives not enough to live on and just 
too much to die on.* While he was young, he printed liis 
verses in the journals ; as he grew older, he wrote graceful 
books of prose, and drew his slender support from their sale, 
and from the minute pay of some offices in the gift of his 
native city. His memory is greatly loved and honored in 
Venice, as that of a gentle and good man ; and it is but 
natural that, since he is dead, his fellow-citizens should ex- 
aggerate his genius. 

Carrer's ballads are esteemed the best of his poems ; and he 
was very fond of this exotic species of composition, which later 
Italian poets have cultivated with varying degrees of infelicity. 
We may offer an idea of the quality and manner of some of 
his ballads by the following translation, but we cannot render 
his peculiar elegance, nor give the whole range of his fancy, 
here dark and depressing, and elsewhere passionate and tender 
and pathetic : — 

« THE DUCHESS. 

" From the horrible profound 
Of the voiceless sepulchre 
Comes, or seems to come, a sound : 
Is 't his Grace, the Duke, astir ? 
In his trance he hath been laid 
As one dead among the dead ! 

" The relentless stone he tries 

With his utmost strength to move ; 
Fails, and in his fury cries, 

Smiting his hands, that those above, 
If any shall be passing there. 
Hear his blasphemy, or his prayer. 

" And at last he seems to hear 

Light feet overhead go by : 
' O, whoever passes near 

Where I am, the Duke am I ! 
All my states and all I have 
To him that takes me from this grave.' 

* Guerrazzl. 
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" There is no one that replies : 

Surely, some one seemed to come I 
On his brow the cold sweat lies, 

As he waits an instant dumb ; 
Then he cries with broken breath, 
' Save me, take me back from death ! ' 

" ' Where thou liest, lie thou must. 

Prayers and curses alike are vain : 
Over thee dead Gismond's dust — 

Whom thy pitiless hand hath slain — 
On this stone so heavily 
Rests, we cannot set thee free.' 

" From the sepulchre's thick walls 

Comes a low wail of dismay, 
And, as when a body falls, 

A dull sound ; — and the next day 
In a convent the Duke's wife 
Hideth her remorseful life." 

Of course, Carrer wrote much poetry besides his ballads. 
There are idyls, and romances in verse, and hymns ; sonnets 
of feeling and of occasion ; odes, sometimes of considerable 
beauty ; apologues, of such exceeding fineness of point, that 
it has often escaped us ; satires and essays, or sermoni, some 
of which we have read with no great relish. The same spirit 
dominates in nearly all, — the spirit of pensive disappointment 
which life brings to delicate and sensitive natures, and which 
they love to affect even more than they feel. Among Carrer's 
many sonnets, we think we like best the following, of which 
the sentiment seems to us simple and sweet, and the expression 
very winning : — 

" I am a pilgrim swallow, and I roam 

Beyond strange seas, of other lands in quest, 
Leaving the well-known lakes and hills of home, 

And that dear roof where late I hung my nest ; 
All things beloved and love's eternal woes 

I fly, an exile from my native shore : 
I cross the cliffs and woods, but with me goes 

The care I thought to abandon evermore. 
Along the banks of streams unknown to me, 

I pipe the elms and willows pensive lays. 
And call on her whom I despair to see, 

And pass in banishment and tears my days. 
Breathe, air of spring, for which I pine and yearn, 
That to his nest the swallow may return 1 " 
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The prose writings of Carrer are essays on aesthetics and 
morals, and sentimentalized history. His chief work is of 
the latter nature. / Sette Gemmi di Venezia are sketches 
of the lives of the seven Venetian women who have done most 
to distinguish the name of their countrywomen by their genius, 
or misfortunes, or sins. You feel, in looking through the book, 
that its interest is in great part factitious. The stories are all 
expanded, and filled up with agreeable, but not very relevant 
discourse, which a pleasant fancy easily supplies, and which 
is always best left to the reader's own thought. The style is 
somewhat florid ; but the author contrives to retain in his fan- 
tastic strain much of the grace of simplicity. It is the work 
of a very cunning artist ; but it has a certain insipidity, and it 
wearies. Carrer did well in the limit which he assigned him- 
self, but his range was circumscribed. At the time of his 
death, he had written sixteen cantos of an epic poem called 
La Fata Vergine, which a Venetian critic has extravagantly 
praised, and which we have not seen. He exercised upon the 
poetry of his day an influence favorable to lyric naturalness, 
and his ballads are still popular. 

The poet of our own time who seems to have inherited the 
mantles of the minor Romanticists is Giovanni Prati, the poeta 
cesareo of the Piedmontese court, so long as there was such a 
court. But even he, at one time, turned from his heritage of 
old clothes, from his ballads and romances and novelle, and 
boldly sang freedom and Italy. Yet, as Arnaud says, " he 
lacked what his brother poets have ordinarily not lacked, — a 
good dose of misfortune." And his political poems are few in 
number, and not, as it appears to us, very potent in quality. 

The first poem which attracted public notice to Prati was 
the Edmenegarda, written while the author was a student at 
Padua, and while he was still fresh from the inspirations of his 
native mountains in the Trentino. It is a poetic romance, 
founded upon the facts of an intrigue at Venice, in which the 
sister of Manin (Pi-esident of the Republic of 1848) and wife 
of an English merchant was the victim, and a young Venetian 
gallant was the betrayer. The affair when it occurred was full 
of sensation for the most scandal-loving people in the world, 
and the poem which celebrated it won currency throughout 
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Italy. To tell the truth, the incident seems to the English 
reader to be rather mawkishly treated by the poet, whose suc- 
cess rests almost entirely upon the reality of his theme and 
its intrinsic pathos. The popularity of this work amusingly 
illustrates some differences as to taste between the Italians 
and ourselves. All the characters of the Edmenegarda were 
living at the time of its publication, and were instantly rec- 
ognized ; yet there seems to have been no complaint against 
the poet on their part, nor any reproach on the part of crit- 
icism. Indeed, one of the characters at least was flattered 
by the celebrity given him. " So great," says Prati's biogra- 
pher, — one of the most effusive of the writers of the Galle- 
ria Nazionale, — "was the enthusiasm awakened everywhere, 
and in every heart, by the Edmenegarda, that the yoimg man 
portrayed in it, under the name of Leoni [the seducer], imag- 
ining himself to have become, through Prati's merit, an emi- 
nently poetical subject, presented himself to the poet in the 
Caffe Pedrocchi at Padua, and returned him his warmest 
thanks. Prati also made the acquaintance, at the Caffe Na- 
zionale in Turin, of his Edmenegarda, but after the wrinkles 
had seamed the visage of his ideal, and cancelled perhaps 
from her soul the memory of anguish suffered." (!) If we 
are to believe this writer, the story of a wife's seduction, aban- 
donment by her lover, and repudiation by her husband, pro- 
duced effects upon the Italian public as various as profound. 
" In this pathetic story of an iinhappy love was found so much 
truth of passion, so much naturalness of sentiment, and so 
much power, that every sad heart was filled with love for the 
young poet, so compassionate towards innocent misfortune, so 
sympathetic in form, in thought, in sentiment. From that 
moment Prati became the poet of suffering youth ; in every cor- 
ner of Italy, the tender verses of the Edmenegarda were read 
with love, and sometimes frenzied passion ; the political pris- 
oners of Rome, of Naples, and Palermo found them a grateful 
solace amid the privations and heavy tedium of incarceration ; 
many sundered lovers were reconjoiued indissolubly in the kiss 
of peace ; more than one desperate girl was restrained from the 
folly of suicide ; and even the students in the ecclesiastical sem- 
inaries at Milan revolted, as it were, against their rector, and 
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petitioned the Archbishop of Gaisruk that they might be per- 
mitted to read the fantastic romance." 

From Padua, Prati went to Milan, and thence to other cities 
in Northern Italy, nowhere fixing his residence for a prolonged 
time, but everywhere making and publishing the ballads and 
poetic romances upon which his fame rests. During the revo- 
lutions of 1848, he was a patriot in poetry; and, on their 
suppression, he seems to have taken up his abode at Turin, 
where, in 1852, after Orsini's attempt upon the life of Napoleon, 
he wrote a poem condemning Orsini and congratulating the 
Emperor. In fact, "the poet of suffering youth" had now be- 
come poeta cesareo, — the poet of suffering royalty, — with all 
the cares and responsibilities of office, and he fell where 
D'Azeglio and Palmerston prostrated themselves. He might 
well refuse to exult in an attempt at regicide, thinks his biog- 
rapher, " condemning, on moral principles, an act so contrary 
to the interests of liberty ; but," adds the same writer, with 
deep mortification, " to lift his voice in malediction of the illus- 
trious Italian martyr, in order to console a French monarch, 
and not to withdraw his hand when that consoled monarch 
offered him official pay for a purely official poem, is an anomaly 
in the life of Prati which we cannot and do not seek to under- 
stand, and over which we drop, for shame's sake, a veil." 

This does not appear to us a very remarkable or uncommon 
character among second-rate poets ; and we read with less sur- 
prise than amusement Marc-Monnier's personal description of 
Prati, as he saw him at Turin. " Would you know the poet in 
ordinary of the king of Sardinia ? Go up the great street of 
the Po, under the arcades to the left, around the Caffd Florio, 
which is the centre of Turin. If you meet a great youngster 
of forty years, with brown hair, wandering eyes, long visage, 
lengthened by the imperial, prominent nose, diminished by the 
moustache, — good head, in fine, — and proclaiming the artist 
at first glance, say to yourself that this is he, give him your 
hand, and he will give you his. He is the openest of Italians, 
and the best fellow in the world. It is here that he lives, under 
the arcades. Do not look for his dwelling : he does not dwell, 
he promenades. Life for him is not a combat nor a journey : 
it is a -saunter (^fldnerie'), cigar in mouth, eyes to the wind; 
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a,comrade whom he meets, and passes a pleasant word with ; a 
group of men who talk politics, and leave you to read the news- 
papers ; puis cd et Id, par hasard, une bonne fortune ; a woman 
or an artist who understands you, and who listens while you 
talk of art or repeat your verses. Prati lives so the whole year 
round. From time to time he disappears for a week or two : 
where is he ? nobody knows. You grow uneasy ; you ask his 
address : he has none. Some say he is ill ; others, he is 
dead : but some fine morning, cheerful as ever, he reappears 
tinder the arcades. He has come from the bottom of a wood 
or the top of a mountain, and he has made two thousand 

verses He is hardly forty-one years old, and he has 

already written a million lines. I have read -seven volumes of 
his, and I have not read all." 

We have not ourselves had the patience here boasted by M. 
Marc-Monnier ; but three or four volumes of Prati's have suf- 
ficed to "teach us the spirit and purpose of his poetry. Born in 
1815, and breathing his first inspirations from those airs of 
romance blowing into Italy with every northern gale, — a son of 
the Italian Tyrol, the region where the fire meets the snow, — 
he has some excuse, if not a perfect reason, for being romantic 
and half German in his feeling. And as Piedmont and north- 
ernmost Lombardy only, of all the Italian countries, seem to 
have had a native ballad, it is natural that Prati should love 
that form, and should pour into its easy verse all the wild 
legends heard during a boyhood passed among mountains and 
mountaineers. He betrays love of country in all his poems ; 
but it is usually love of coimtry as a home, and not as a state ; 
and far better than political songs, he loves to write of those 
well-known phases of the affections concerning which the world 
will perhaps not weary of hearing so long as there are love-sick 
youths and maidens in it. As we read his poetic tales, with 
a little heart-break, more or less fictitious, in each, we seem to 
have found again the sweet German songs that fluttered away 
out of our memory long ago. There is a tender light on the 
pages ; a softer passion than that of the south breathes through 
the dejected lines ; and in the ballads we see all our old 
acquaintance once more, — the dying girls, the galloping horse- 
men, the moonbeams, the familiar, inconsequent phantoms, — 
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scarcely changed in the least, and onlj betraying now and then 
that they have been at times in the bad company of Lara, and 
Medora, and other dissipated and vulgar people. The following 
poem will give some proof of all this, and will not unfairly wit- 
ness of the quality of Prati in most of the poetry he has writ- 
ten: — 

"THE MIDNIGHT BIDE. 

I. 

" Ruello, Ruello, devour the way ! 

On your breath bear us with you, O winds, as ye swell ! 
My darling, she lies near her death to-day, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 

" That my spurs have torn open thy flanks, alas ! 

With thy long, sad neighing, thou need'st not tell ; 
We have many a league yet of desert to pass, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Kuel ! 

" Hear'st that mocking laugh overhead in space ? 

Hear'st the shriek of the storm, as it drives, swift and fell ? 
A scent as of graves is blown into my face, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 

" Ah, Grod 1 and if that be the sound I hear 
Of the mourner's song and the passing-bell ! 
O heaven ! What see I ? The cross and the bier ? — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 

" Thou falt'rest, Ruello ? O courage, my steed ! 
Wilt fail me, O traitor I trusted so well ¥ 
The tempest roars over us, — halt not, nor heed ! — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 

" Gallop, Ruello, O, faster yet! 

Good God, that flash ! O God ! I am chill, — 
Something hangs on my eyelids heavy as death, — 
Gallop, gallop, gallop, Ruel ! 



n. 

" Smitten with the lightning stroke, 
From his seat the cavalier 
Fell, and forth the charger broke, 

Rider-free and mad with fear, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a winged thing in flight 
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" In the wind his mane blown back, 

With a frantic plunge and neigh, — 
In the shadow a shadow black, 

Ever wilder he flies away, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a winged thing in flight. 

" From his throbbing flanks arise 

Smokes of fever and of sweat, — 
Over him the pebble flies 

From his swift feet swifter yet, — 
Through the tempest and the night, 
Like a winged thing in flight. 

" From the cliff unto the wood. 

Twenty leagues he passed in all ; 
Soaked with bloody foam and blood, 

Blind he struck against the wall : 
Death is in the seat ; no more 
Stirs the steed that flew before. 

in. 

" And the while, upon the colorless, 

Death-white visage of the dying 
Maiden, still and faint and fair, 

Kosy lights arise and wane ; 
And her weakness lifting tremulous 

From the couch where she was lying, 
Her long, beautiful, loose hair 

Strives she to adorn in vain. 

" ' Mother, what it is has startled me 

From my sleep I cannot tell thee : 
Only, rise and deck me well 

In my fairest robes again. 
For, last night, in the thick silences, — 

I know not how it befell me, — 
But the gallop of Euel, 

More than once I heard it plain. 

" ' Look, O mother, through yon shadowy 

Trees, beyond their gloomy cover: 
Canst thou not an atom see 

Toward us from the distance start ? 
Seest thou not the dust rise cloudily, 

And above the highway hover ? 
Come at last ! 't is he ! 't is he ! 

Mother, — something breaks my heart.' 
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" Ah, poor child ! she raises wearily 

Her dim eyes, and, turning slowly, 
Seeks the sun, and leaves this strife 

With a loved name in her breath. 
Ah, poor child ! in vain she waited him. 

In the grave they made her lowly 
Bridal bed. And thou, O life ! 

Hast no hopes that know not death ? " • 

From this facility, prettiness, and unreality, it is grateful 
to turn to something of different quality. In the first quarter 
of this century was born a poet, in the village of San Gior- 
gio, near Verona, of parents who endowed their son with the 
magnificent name of Aleardo Aleardi. His father was one of 
those small proprietors numerous in the Veneto, and, though 
not indigent, was by no means a rich man. He lived on his 
farm, and loved it, and tried to improve the condition of his 
tenants. Aleardo's childhood was spent in the country, — a 
happy fortune for a boy anywhere, the happiest fortune if 
that country be Italy, and its scenes the grand and beautiful 
scenes of the valley of the Adige. Here he learned to love 
nature with the passion that declares itself everywhere in his 
verse ; and hence he was in due time taken and placed at 
school in the Collegio * of Sant' Anastasia, in Verona, accord- 
ing to the Italian system, now falling into disuse, of fitting a 
boy for the world by giving him the training of a cloister. It 
is not greatly to Aleardi's discredit that he seemed to learn 
nothing there, and that he drove his reverend preceptors to the 
desperate course of advising his removal. They told his father 
he would make a good farmer, but a scholar never. They nick- 
named him the mole, for his dulness ; but, in the mean time, 
he was making underground progress of his own, and he came 
to the surface one day, a mole no longer, to everybody's 
amazement, but a thing of such flight and song as the reve- 
rendi had never seen before, — in fine, a poet. He was rather 
a scapegrace, after he ceased to be a mole, at school ; but 
when he went to the University at Padua, he became con- 
spicuous among the idle, dissolute students of that day for 
temperate life and severe study. There he studied law, and 

* Not a college in the English sense, but a private school of a high grade. 
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learned patriotism ; political poetry and interviews with the 
police were the consequence, but no serious trouble. His 
great trouble, indeed, was of a different nature, — the mother 
whom he loved very tenderly died during his stay at Padua, 
leaving him a heritage of grief that enriched his whole life 
with belief in the goodness of women. In due time he took 
that garland of paper laurel and gilt pasteboard with which 
the graduates of Padua are sublimely crowned, and returned 
to Verona, where he entered the office of an advocate to learn 
the practical workings of the law. These disgusted him, natu- 
rally enough ; and it was doubtless far less to the hurt of his 
feelings than of his fortunes that the government always re- 
fused him the post of advocate. 

In this time he wrote liis first long poem, Arnalda, which was 
published at Milan in 1842, and which won him immediate 
applause. It was followed by the tragedy of Bragadino ; and 
in the year 1845 he wrote Le Prime Storie, which, with a 
patience and self-denial incredible in America, where the ink 
of the pen dries contemporaneously with the ink of the press, 
he suffered to lie unpublished for twelve years. It appeared 
in Verona in 1857, a year after the publication of his Monte 
Circellio, written in 1846. 

Tlie revolution of 1848 took place ; the Austrians retired 
from the dominion of Venice, and a provisional republican 
government, under the presidency of Daniele Manin, was es- 
tablished, and Aleardi was sent as one of its plenipotentiaries 
to Paris, where he learnt how many fine speeches the friends 
of a struggling nation can make when they do not mean to 
help it. The young Venetian Eepublic fell. Aleardi left 
Paris, and, after assisting at the ceremony of being bombarded 
in Bologna,* retired to Genoa. He later returned to Verona, 
to close the eyes of an old and dear friend, and there passed 
several years of tranquil study. In 1852, for the part he had 
taken in the revolution, he was arrested and imprisoned in the 
fortress at Mantua, thus fulfilling the destiny of an Italian 
poet of those times. He was allowed a German grammar and 

* " Alia vigilia del bombardamento di Bologna, corse nella eroica cittk per assis- 
tere a quelle ore di vita coraggiosa." — Contemporanei Italiani : Aleardo Aleardi, 
per Augusto Bazzoni. 
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dictionary, and for the first time studied that language, on the 
literature of which he has recently lectured in Florence. He 
had, like most of the young Veneti of this day, hated the lan- 
guage, together with those who spoke it, until then, but at last 
found it beautiful and rich, and deplored his previous aver- 
sion. One morning, after some months' incarceration, he was 
marched out with his comrades into the castle court, in the 
uncertainty whether he was to be shot or sent to another 
prison in Germany. But he was merely to be pardoned. He 
returned to Verona and to his books, publishing another poem 
in 1856, called Le Cittd Italiane Marinare e Commercianti. 
His next publication was, in 1857, Rafaello e la Fornarina; 
then followed Z7m' Ora della mia Giovinezza, Le tre Fiume, 
and Le Tre Fanciulle, in 1858. 

The war of 1859 broke out between Austria and Prance and 
Italy. Aleardi spent the brief period of the campaign in a 
military prison at Verona, where his sympathies were given 
an ounce of prevention. After the peace of Villafranca he was 
liberated, and left the Austrian states, retiring first to Brescia, 
and then to Florence. His publications since 1859 have been 
a Canto Politico and I Sette Soldati. 

The first great work of Aleardi was Le Prime Storie (Pri- 
mal Histories), in which he traces the course of the human 
race through the Scriptural story of its creation, its fall, and 
its destruction by the deluge, through the Greek and Latin 
days, through the darkness and glory of the feudal times, down 
to our own, — following it from Eden to Babylon and Tyre, 
from Tyre and Babylon to Athens and Rome, from Florence 
and Genoa to the shores of the New World, full of shadowy 
tradition and the promise of a peaceful and happy future. 

He takes this fruitful theme, because he feels it to be alive 
with eternal interest, and rejects the well-worn classic fables, 
because 

" Under the bushes of the odorous mint 
The Dryads are buried, and the placid Dian 
Guides now no longer through the nights below 
Th' invulnerable hinds and pearly car, 
To bless the Carian shepherd's dreams. No more 
The valley echoes to the stolen kisses 
Or to the twanging bow, or to the bay 
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Of the immortal hounds, or to the Fauns' 
Plebeian laughter. From the golden rim 
Of shells, dewy with pearl, in ocean's depths 
The snowy loveliness of Galatea 
Has fallen ; and with her, their endless sleep 
In coral sepulchres the Nereids 
Forgotten sleep in peace." 

The poet cannot turn to his theme, however, without a sad 
and scornful apostrophe to his own land, where he figures him- 
self sitting by the way, and craving of the frivolous, heartless, 
luxurious Italian throngs that pass the charity of love for Italy. 
They pass him by unheeded, and he cries : — 

" Hast thou seen 
In the deep circle of the valley of Siddim, 
Under the shining skies of Palestine, 
The sinister glitter of the Lake of Asphalt ? 
Those coasts, strewn thick with ashes of dsimnation, 
Forever foe to every living thing. 
Where rings the cry of the lost wandering bird 
That, on the shore of the perfidious sea, 
Athirsting dies, — that watery sepulchre 
Of the five cities of iniquity, 

Where even the tempest, when its clouds hang low, 
Passes in silence, and the lightning dies, — 
If thou hast seen them, bitterly hath been 
Thy heart wrung with the misery and despair 
Of that dread vision 1 

" Yet there is on earth 
A woe more desperate and miserable, — 
A spectacle wherein the wrath of God 
Avenges Him more terribly. It is 
A vain, weak people of faint-heart old men, 
That, for three hundred years of dull repose, 
Has lain perpetual dreamer, folded in 
The ragged purple of its ancestors, 
Stretching its limbs wide in its country's sun, 
To warm them ; drinking the soft airs of autumn 
Forgetful, on the fields where its forefathers 
Like lions fought ! From overflowing hands, 
Strew we with hellebore and poppies thick 
The way." 

The truth of this reproach cannot he strange to those who 
know Italy, even now when the dull repose is at last broken ; 
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and its eloquence cannot be unknown to any. But the throngs 
have passed by, and the poet takes up his theme. Abel sits 
before an altar upon the borders of Eden, and looks with an 
exile's longing towards the Paradise of his father, where, high 
above all the other trees, he beholds, 

" Lording it proudly in the garden's midst, 
The guilty apple with its fatal beauty." 

He weeps ; and Cain, furiously returning from the unaccept- 
ed labor of the fields, lifts his hand against his brother. 

" It was at sunset ; 
The air was severed with a mother's shriek, 
And stretched beside the o'erturned altar's foot 
Lay the first corse." 

" The fratricide 
Beheld that blood amazed, and from on high 
He heard the awful voice of cursing leap, 
And in the middle of his forehead felt 
God's lightning strike." 

" And, moved and shaken like a conscious thing, 
The tree of sin dilated horribly 
Its frondage over all the land and sea, 
And with its poisonous shadow followed far 
The flight of Cain." 

" And he who first 
By th' arduous solitudes and by the heights 
And labyrinths of the virgin earth conducted 
This ever-wandering, lost Humanity 
Was the Accursed." 

Cain passes away, and his children fill the world, and the 
joy of guiltless labor brightens the poet's sombre verse. 

" The murmur of the works of man arose 
Up from the plains ; the caves reverberated 
The blows of restless hammers that revealed, 
Deep in the bowels of the fruitful hills, 
The iron and the faithless gold, with rays 
Of evil charm. And all the cliffs repeated 
The beetle's fall, and the unceasing leap 
Of waters on the paddles of the wheel 
Volubly busy ; and with heavy strokes 
Upon the borders of the invaded woods 
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The axe was heard descending on the trees, 

Upon the odorous bark of mighty pines. 

Over the imminent upland's utmost brink 

The blond wild-goat stretched forth his neck to meet 

The unknown sound, and, caught with sudden fear, 

Down the steep bounded, and the arrow cut 

Midway the flight of his aerial foot." 

So all the wild earth was tamed to the hand of man, and the 
■wisdom of the stars began to reveal itself to the shepherds, 

" Who, in the leisure of the argent nights. 
Leading their flocks upon a sea of meadows," 

turned their eyes upon the heavenly bodies, and questioned 
them in their courses. But a taint of guilt was in all the 
blood of Cain, which the Deluge alone could purge. 

" And beautiful beyond all utterance 
Were the earth's first-born daughters. Phantasms these 
That now enamor us decrepit, by 
The light of that prime beauty ! And the glance 
Those ardent sinners darted had beguiled 
God's angels even, so that the Lord's command 
Was weaker than the bidding of their eyes. 
And there were seen, descending from on high, 
His messengers, and in the tepid eves 
Gathering their flight about the secret founts 
Where came the virgins wandering sole to stretch 
The nude pomp of their perfect loveliness. 
Caught by some sudden flash of light afar. 
The shepherd looked, and deemed that he beheld 
A fallen star, and knew not that he saw 
A fallen angel, whose distended wings. 
All tremulous with voluptuous delight. 
Strove vainly to lift him to the skies again. 
The earth with her malign embraces blest 
The heavenly-born, and they straightway forgot 
The joys of God's eternal paradise 
For the brief rapture of a guilty love. 
And from these nuptials, violent and strange, 
A strange and violent race of giants rose ; 
A chain of sin had linked the earth to heaven ; 
And God repented Him of His own work." 

The destroying rains descended, 

" And the ocean rose, 
And on the cities and the villages 
The terror fell apace. There was a strife 
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Of suppliants at the altars ; blasphemy- 
Launched at the impotent idols and the kings ; 
There were embraces desperate and dear, 
And news of suddenest forgivenesses, 
And a relinquishment of all sweet things ; 
And, guided onward by the pallid prophets, 
The people climbed, with lamentable cries. 
In pilgrimage up the mountains. 

" But in vain ; 
For swifter than they climbed the ocean rose. 
And hid the palms, and buried the sepulchres 
Far underneath the buried pyramids ; 
And the victorious billow swelled and knocked 
At eagles' Alpine nests, extinguishing 
All lingering breath of life ; and dreadfuUer 
Than the yell rising from the battle-field 
Seemed the hush of every human sound. 

" On the high solitude of the waters naught 
Was seen but here and there unfrequently 
A frail raft, heaped with languid men that fought 
Weakly with one another for the grass 
Hanging about a cliff not yet submerged. 
And here and there a drowned man's head, and here 
And there a file of birds, that beat the air 
With weary wings." 

After the Deluge, the race of Noah repeoples the empty 
■world, and the history of mankind begins anew in the Orient. 
Rome is built, and the Christian era dawns, and Rome falls 
under the feet of the barbarians. Then the enthusiasm of 
Christendom sweeps towards the East, in the repeated Cru- 
sades ; and then, " after long years of twilight," Dante, the 
sun of Italian civilization, rises ; and at last comes the dream 
of another world, unknown to the eyes of elder times. 

" But between that and our shore roared diffuse 
Abysmal seas and fabulous hurricanes 
Which, thought on, blanched the faces of the bold ; 
For the dread secret of the heavens was then 
The Western world. Yet on the Italian coasts 
A boy grew into manhood, in whose soul 
The instinct of the unknown continent burned. 
He saw in his prophetic mind depicted 
The opposite visage of the earth, and, turning 
With joyful defiance to the ocean, sailed 
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Forth ■with two secret pilots, God and Genius. 
Last of the prophets, he returned in chains 
And glory." 

In the New World are the traces, as in the Old, of a restless 
Humanity, wandering from coast to coast, growing, building 
cities, and utterly vanishing. There are graves'and ruins every- 
where ; and the poet's thought returns from these scenes of 
unstoried desolation, to follow again the course of man in the 
European annals. But here, also, he is lost in the confusion 
of man's advance and retirement, and he muses : — 

" How many were the peoples ? Where the trace 
Of their lost steps V Where the funereal fields 
In which they sleep ? Go, ask the clouds of heaven 
How many bolts are hidden in their breasts, 
And when they shall be launched ; and ask the path 
That they shall keep in the unfurrowed air. 
The peoples passed. Obscure as destiny, 
Forever stirred by secret hope, forever 
Waiting upon the promised mysteries, 
Unknowing God, that urged them, turning still 
To some kind star, — they swept o'er the sea-weed 
In unknown waters, fearless swam the course 
Of nameless rivers, wrote with flying feet 
The mountain pass on pathless snows ; impatient 
Of rest, for aye, from Babylon to Memphis, 
From the Acropolis to Rome, they hurried. 

" And with them passed their guardian household gods. 
And faithful wisdom of their ancestors. 
And the seed sown in mother fields, and gathered, 
A fruitful harvest, in their happier years. 
And, 'companying the order of their steps 
Upon the way, they sung the choruses 
And sacred burdens of their country's songs, 
And, sitting down by hospitable gates, 
They told the histories of their far-off cities. 
And sometimes in the lonely darknesses 
Upon the ambiguous way they found a light, — • 
The deathless lamp of some great truth, that Heaven 
Sent in compassionate answer to their prayers. 

" But not to all was given it to endure 
That ceaseless pilgrimage, and not on all 
Did the heavens smile perennity of life 
Kevirginate with never-ceasing change ; 
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And when it had completed the great work 
Which God had destined for its race to do, 
Sometimes a weary people laid them down 
To rest them, like a weary man, and left 
Their nude bones in a vale of expiation, 
And passed away as utterly forever 
As mist that snows itself into the sea." 

The poet views this growth of nations from youth to decrep- 
itude, and, coming back at last to himself and to his own land 
and time, breaks forth into a lament of grave and touching 
beauty : — 

" Muse of an aged people, in the eve 
Of fading civilization, I was born 
Of kindred that have greatly expiated 
And greatly wept. For me the ambrosial fingers 
Of Graces never wove the laurel crown. 
But the Fates shadowed, from my youngest days, 
My brow with passion-flowers, and I have lived 
Unknown to my dear land. O fortunate 
My sisters that in the heroic'dawn 
Of races sung ! To them did destiny give 
The virgin fire and chaste ingenuousness 
Of their land's speech ; and, reverenced, their hands 
Ran over potent strings. To me, the hopes 
Turbid with hate ; to me, the senile rage ; 
To me, the painted fancies clothed by art 
Degenerate ; to me, the desperate wish. 
Not in my soul to nurse ungenerous dreams, 
But to contend, and with the sword of song 
To fight my battles too." 

Such is the spirit, such is the manner, of the Prime Storie of 
Aleardi. The merits of the poem are so obvious, that it seems 
scarcely profitable to comment upon its picturesqueness, upon 
the nobility of its style, upon the excellent art which quickens 
its frequent descriptions of nature with a human interest. The 
defects of the poem are equally obvious, and we have again to 
acknowledge the critical acuteness of Arnaud, who says of 
Aleardi : " Instead of synthetizing his conceptions, and giving 
relief to the principal lines, the poet lingers caressingly upon 
the particulars, preferring the descriptive to the dramatic ele- 
ment. From this results poetry of beautiful arabesqiies and ex- 
quisite fragments, of harmonious verse and brilliant diction." 
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Nevertheless, Arnaud confesses, the poetry of Aleardi " is not 
academically common," but pleases by the originality of its 
very mannerism ; and it seems to us, that, in reading it, you 
feel the presence of unquestionable power. 

Like " Primal Histories," the " Hour of my Youth " is a con- 
templative poem, to which frequency of episode gives life and 
movement; hut its scope is less grand, and the poet, recalling 
his early days, remembers chiefly the events of defeated revo- 
lution which give such heroic sadness and splendor to the his- 
tory of the first third of this century. The work is character- 
ized by the same opulence of diction, and the same luxury of 
epithet and imagery, as the " Primal Histories," biit it some- 
how fails to win our interest in equal degree : perhaps because 
the patriot now begins to overshadow the poet, and appeal is 
often made rather to the sympathies than the imagination. It 
is certain that art ceases to be less, and country more, in the 
poetry of Aleardi from this time. It could scarcely be other- 
wise ; and had it been otherwise, the poet would have become 
despicable, not great, in the eyes of his countrymen. 

The " Hour of my Youth" opens with the following lines, 
and we can recall no passage of descriptive poetry superior to 
that which they present. Here the colors are laid on with a 
master's hand ; here is the freshness and freedom of a sketch, 
and none of its imperfection. In this picture, — where, for 
once at least, all the brilliant effects are synthetized, — the 
poet has ordered the whole Northern world, and you can 
dream of nothing grand or beautiful in those lonely regions 
■wliich you do not behold here : — 

" Ere yet upon the unhappy Arctic lands, 
In dying autumn, Erebus descends 
With the night's thousand hours, along the verge 
Of the horizon, like a fugitive, 
Througli the long days wanders the weary sun ; 
And when at last under the wave is quenched 
The last gleam of its golden countenance, 
Interminable twilight land and sea 
Discolors, and the north-wind covers deep 
All things in snow, as in their sepulchres 
The dead are buried. In the distances 
The shock of warring Cyclades of ice 
Makes mtisic as of wild and strange lament ; 
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And up in heaven now tardily are lit 

The solitary polar star and seven 

Lamps of the Bear. And now the warlike race 

Of swans gather their hosts upon the breast 

Of some far gulf, and, bidding their farewell 

To the white cliffs, and slender junipers. 

And sea-weed bridal-beds, intone the song 

Of parting, and a sad metallic clang 

Send through the mists. Upon their southward way 

They greet the beryl-tinted icebergs ; greet 

Flamy volcanoes, and the seething founts 

Of Geysers, and the melancholy yellow 

Of the Icelandic fields ; and, wearying, 

Their lily wings amid the boreal lights, 

Journey away unto the joyous shores 

Of morning." 

In a straia of equal nobility, but of more personal and sub- 
jective effect, the thought is completed : — 

" So likewise, my own soul, from these obscure 
Days without glory, wings its flight afar 
Backward, and journeys to the years of youth 
And morning. O, give me back once more, 
O, give me, Lord, one hour of youth again ! 
For in that time I was serene and bold. 
And uncontaminate, and enraptured with 
The universe. I did not know the pangs 
Of the proud mind, nor the sweet miseries 
Of love ; and I had never gathered yet. 
After those fires so sweet in burning, bitter 
Handfuls of ashes, that, with tardy tears 
Sprinkled, at last have nourished into bloom 
The solitary flower of penitence. 
The baseness of the many was unknown, 
And civil woes had not yet sown with salt 
Life's narrow field. Ah ! then the infinite 
Voices that Nature sends her worshippers 
From land, from sea, and from the cloudy depths 
Of heaven smote the echoing soul of youth 
To music. And at the first morning sigh 
Of the poor wood-lark, — at the measured bell 
Of homeward flocks, and at the opaline wings 
Of dragon-flies in their aerial dances 
Above the gorgeous carpets of the marsh, — 
At the wind's moan, and at the sudden gleam 
Of lamps lighting in some far town by night, — 
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And at the dash of rain that April shoots 
Through the air odorous with the smitten dust, — 
My spirit rose, and glad and swift my thought 
Over the sea of being sped all-sails." 

There is a description of a battle, in the " Hour of my 
Youth," which we cannot refrain from quoting before we 
leave the poem. The battle took place between the Austrians 
and the French on the 14th of January, 1797, in the Chiusa, 
a narrow valley near Verona, and the fiercest part of the fight 
was for the possession of the hill of Rivoli. 

" Clouds of smoke 
Floated along the heights ; and, with her wild, 
Incessant echo, Chiusa still repeated 
The harmony of the muskets. Kival hosts 
Contended for the poverty of a hill 
That scarce could give their number sepulchre ; 
But from that hill-crest waved the glorious locks 
Of Victory. And round its bloody spurs, 
Taken and lost with fierce vicissitude, 
Serried and splendid, swept and tempested 
Long-haired dragoons, together with the might 
Of the Homeric foot, delirious 
With fury ; and the horses with their teeth 
Tore one another, or, tossing wild their manes, 
Fled with their helpless riders up the crags. 
By strait and imminent paths of rock, till down, 
Like angels thunder-smitten, to the depths 
Of that abyss the riders fell. With slain 
Was heaped the dreadful amphitheatre ; 
The rocks did bleed ; and if with gasping breath 
Some wounded swimmer beat away the waves 
Weakly between him and the other shore, 
The merciless hunters from the cliffs above, 
With their inexorable aim, beneath 
The waters sunk him." 

The Monte Circellio is part of a poem in four cantos, 
dispersed, it is said, to avoid the researches of the police, in 
which the poet recounts in picturesque verse the glories and 
events of the Italian land and history through which he passes. 
A slender but potent cord of common feeling unites the epi- 
sodes, and the lament for the present fate of Italy rises into 
hope for her future. More than half of the poem is given 
to a description of the geological growth of the earth, in 
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whicli the imagination of the poet has unbridled range, and in 
which there is a success unknown to all other attempts to 
poetize the facts of science. The epochs of darkness and 
inundation, of the monstrous races of bats and lizards, of 
the mammoths and the gigantic vegetation, pass, and, after 
thousands of years, the earth is tempered and purified to the 
use of man by fire ; and that 

" Paradise of land and sea, forever 
Stirred by great hopes and by volcanic fires, 
Called Italy," 

takes shape : its burning mountains rise, its valleys sink, its 
plains extend, its streams run. But first of all, the hills of 
Rome lifted themselves from the waters, that day when the 
Spirit of God dwelling upon their face 

" Saw a fierce group of seven enkindled hills, 
In number like the mystic candles lighted 
Within His future temple. Then he bent 
Upon that mystic plelades of flame 
His luminous regard, and spoke to it : 
' Thou art to be my Rome.' The harmony 
Of that note to the nebulous heights supreme, 
And to the bounds of the created world, 
Rolled like the voice of myriad organ-stops, 
And sank, and ceased. The heavenly orbs resumed 
Their dally dance and their unending journey; 
A mighty rush of plumes disturbed the rest 
Of the vast silence ; here and there, like stars 
About the sky, flashed the Immortal eyes 
Of choral angels following after Him." 

The opening lines of Monte Circellio are scarcely less 
beautiful than the first part of ZJw' Ora della mia Giovinezza, 
but we must content ourselves with only one other extract 
from the poem, leaving the rest to the reader of the original. 
The fact that every summer the Roman hospitals are filled 
with the unhappy peasants who descend from the hills of the 
Abruzzi to snatch its harvests from the feverish Campagna, will 
help us to understand all the meaning of the foUowiilg pas- 
sage, though nothing could add to its pathos, unless, perhaps, 
the story given by Aleardi in a note at the foot of his page : — 
" How do you live here ? " asked a traveller of one of the 
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peasants who reap the Campagna. The Abruzzese answered, 

" Signor, we die." 

" What time, 
In hours of summer, sad with so much h'ght, 
The sun beats ceaselessly upon the fields, 
The harvesters, as famine urges them. 
Draw hither in thousands, and they wear 
The look of those that dolorously go 
In exile, and already their brown eyes 
Are heavy with the poison of the air. 
Here never note of amorous bird consoles 
Their drooping hearts ; here never the gay songs 
Of their Abruzzi sound to gladden these 
Pathetic hands. But taciturn they toil, 
Reaping the harvests for their unknown lords; 
And when the weary labor is performed, 
Taciturn they retire ; and not till then 
Their bagpipes crown the joys of the return, 
Swelling the heart with their familiar strain. 
Alas ! not all return, for there is one 
That dying in the furrow sits, and seeks 
With his last look some faithful kinsman out, 
To give his life's wage, that he carry it 
Unto his trembling mother, with the last 
Words of her son that comes no more. And dying, 
Deserted and alone, far oif he hears 
His comrades going, with their pipes in time 
Joyfully measuring their homeward steps. 
And when in after years an orphan comes 
To reap the harvest here, and feels his blade 
Go quivering through the swaths of falling grain, 
He weeps and thinks : haply these heavy stalks 
Ripened on his unburied father's bones." 

In the poem called " The Marine and Commercial Cities 
of Italy" (Le Cittd Italiane Marinare e Commerciantt), 
Aleardi recounts the glorious rise, the jealousies, the fratri- 
cidal wars, and the ignoble fall of Venice, Florence, Pisa, and 
Genoa, in strains of grandeur and pathos ; he has pride in 
tlie wealth and freedom of those old queens of traffic, and 
scorn and lamentation for the blind selfishness that kept them 
Venetian, Florentine, Pisan, and Genoese, and never suffered 
them to be Italian. We take from this poem the prophetic 
vision of the greatness of Venice, which, according to the pa- 
triotic tradition of Sabellico, Saint Mark beheld five hundred 
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years before the foundation of the city, when one day, journey- 
ing toward Aquileja, his ship lost her course among the islands 
of the lagoons. The saint looked out over those melancholy 
swamps, and saw the phantom of a Byzantine cathedral rest 
upon the reeds, while a multitudinous voice broke the silence 
with the Venetian battle-cry, Viva San Marco! The lines 
that follow illustrate the pride and splendor of Venetian story, 
and are notable, we think, for a certain lofty grace of move- 
ment and opulence of diction. 

" There thou shalt lie, O Saint !* but compassed round 
Thickly by shining groves 
Of pillars ; on thy regal portico, 
Lifting their glittering and impatient hooves, 
Corinth's fierce steeds shall bound ; f 
And at thy name, the hymn of future wars, 
From their funereal caves 
The bandits of the waves . 
Shall fly in exile ; J brought from bloody fields 
Hard won and lost in far-oiF Palestine, 
The glimmer of a thousand Arab moons 
Shall fill thy broad lagoons ; 
And on the false Byzantine's towers shall climb 
A blind old man sublime, § 
Whom Victory shall behold 
Amidst his enemies with thy sacred flag, 
All battle-rent, unrolled." 

The late poems of Aleardi are nearly all in this lyrical form, 
in which the thought drops and rises with ceaseless change of 
music, and which wins the reader of many empty Italian can- 
zoni by the mere delight of its movement. It is well adapted 
to the subjects for which Aleardi has used it ; it has a stateli- 
ness and strength of its own, and its continual lapse and as- 
cent give animation to the ever-blending story and aspiration, 
appeal, or reflection. In this measure are written " The Three 
Rivers," " The three Maidens," and " The Seven Soldiers." 

* The bones of St. Mark repose in his church at Venice. 

t The famous bronze horses of St. Mark's still shine with the gold that once cov- 
ered them. 

j: Venice early swept the Adriatic of the pirates who infested it. 

§ The Doge Enrico Dandolo, who, tliough blind and bowed with eighty years of 
war, was the first to plant the banner of Saint Mark on the walls of Constantinople 
when that city was taken by the Venetians and Crusaders. 
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The latter is a poem of some length, in which the poet, figur- 
ing himself upon a battle-field on the morrow after a combat 
between Italians and Austrians, " wanders among the wound- 
ed in search of expiated sins and of unknown heroism. He 
pauses," continues his eloquent biographer in the Galleria 
Nazionale, " to meditate on the death of the Hungarian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Croatian, Austrian, and Tyrolese soldiers, who per- 
sonify the nationalities oppressed by the tyranny of the house 
of Hapsburg. A minister of God, praying beside the corpses 
of two friends, Pole and Hungarian, hails the dawn of the 
Magyar resurrection. Then rises the grand figure of Sandor 
Petofi, 'the patriotic poet of Hungary,' whose life was a 
hymn, and whose miraculous reappearance will, according to 
popular superstition, take place when Hungary is freed from 
her chains. The poem closes with a prophecy concerning the 
destinies of Austria and Italy." Like all the poems of Ale- 
ardi, it abounds in striking lines; but the interest, instead 
of gathering strongly about one central idea, difiuses itself 
over half-forgotten particulars of revolutionary history, and 
the sympathy of the reader is fatigued and confused with 
the variety of the demand upon it. 

For this reason, " The Three Rivers " and " The Three Maid- 
ens " are more artistic poems : in the former, the poet seeks 
vainly a promise of Italian greatness and unity on the banks 
of Tiber and of Arno, but finds it by the Po, where the 
war of 1869 is beginning; in the latter, three maidens re- 
count to the poet stories of the oppression which has impris- 
oned the father of one, despoiled another's house through the 
tax-gatherer, and sent the brother of the third to languish, 
the soldier-slave of his tyrants, in a land where " the wife 
washes the garments of her husband, yet stained with Italian 
blood." 

The author's latest poem, the Canto Politico, we have not 
read ; and a doubt whether anybody has new thoughts about 
the immortality of the soul has closed to us the Lettere a 
Maria. Aleardi could not sing of love without saying some- 
thing memorable and beautiful ; but in his idyl concerning the 
loves of Raphael and the Fornarina, he has not moved us 
greatly. As to the Triste Dramma, addressed to a woman 
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whose lover is hanged for political offences at Mantua, and 
■who afterwards loves again, it is dignified by the author's treat- 
ment ; but the theme is so revolting and terrible in itself that 
it repels the reader. 

A very little book holds all the poems which Aleardi has 
written, and we have named them all but two brief lyrics, 
" The Venetian to the Milanese Women," and " Love and 
Light." As a poet he has been twice wise : he has written 
little poetry, and little but poetry. He has in greater degree 
than any other Italian poet of this age, or perhaps of any age, 
those merits which our English taste of this time demands, — 
quickness of feeling and brilliancy of expression. He lacks 
simplicity of idea, and his style is an opal which takes all lights 
and hues, rather than the crystal which lets the daylight color- 
lessly through. He is distinguished no less by the themes he 
selects than by the expression he gives them. In his poetry 
there is passion, but his subjects are usually those to which 
love is accessory rather than essential ; and he cares better 
to sing of universal and national destinies as they concern 
individuals, than the raptures and anguishes of youthful in- 
dividuals as they concern mankind. The poet may be wrong 
in this, but he achieves an undeniable novelty in it, and we 
confess that we read him willingly on account of it. 

No one could be more opposed, in spirit and method, to Ale- 
ardo Aleardi than Giulio Carcano ; but both of these poets 
betray love and study of English masters. In the former there 
is something to remind us of Milton, of " Ossian," and of 
Byron ; and in the latter, Arnaud notes very obvious resem- 
blances to Gray, Crabbe, and Wordsworth in the simplicity or 
the proud humility of the theme, and the unaffected courage of 
its treatment. The critic declares the poet's sesthetic creed to 
be, God, the family, and country ; and in a beautiful essay on 
Domestic Poetry, written amidst the universal political discour- 
agement of 1839, Carcano himself declares that in tiie cultir 
vation of a popular and homelike feeling in literature the hope 
of Italy no less than of Italian poetry lies. He was ready to re- 
spond to the impulses of the nation's heart, which he had felt 
in his communion with its purest and best life, when in later 
years its expectation gave place to action, and many of his 
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political poems are bold and noble. But his finest poems are 
those which celebrate the affections of the household, and poet- 
ize the mute, pathetic beauty of toil and poverty in city and 
country. He sings with a tenderness peculiarly winning of 
the love of mothers and children, and we shall give the best 
notion of the poet's best in the following beautiful lullaby, 
premising merely that the title of the poem is the Italian in- 
fantile for sleep. 

"NANNA. 

" Sleep, sleep, sleep ! my little girl : 
Mother is near thee. Sleep, unfurl 
Thy veil o'er the cradle where Baby lies ! 
Dream, Baby, of angels in the skies ! 
On the sorrowful earth, in hopeless quest. 
Passes the exile without rest ; 
Where'er he goes, in sun or snow. 
Trouble and pain beside him go. 

" But when I look upon thy sleep. 
And hear thy breathing soft and deep, 
My soul turns with a faith serene 
To days of sorrow that have been. 
And I feel that of love and happiness 
Heaven has given my life excess ; 
The Lord in his mercy gave me thee, 
And thou in truth art part of me ! 

" Thou knowest not, as I bend above thee. 
How much I love thee, how much I love thee 1 
Thou art the very life of my heart. 
Thou art my joy, thou art my smart ! 
Thy day begins uncertain, child : 
Thou art a blossom in the wild ; 
But over thee, with his wings abroad, 
Blossom, watches the angel of God. 

" Ah ! wherefore with so sad a face 
Must thy father look on thy happiness ? 
In thy little bed he kissed thee now, 
And dropped a tear upon thy brow. 
Lord, to this mute and pensive soul. 
Temper the sharpness of his dole : 
Give him peace whose love my life hath kept: 
He too has hoped, though he has wept. 
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" And over thee, my own delight, 
Watch that sweet Mother, day and night, 
To whom the exiles consecrate 
Altar and heart in every fate. 
By her name I have called my little girl ; 
But on life's sea, in the tempest's whirl, 
Thy helpless mother, my darling, may 
Only tremble and only pray ! 

" Sleep, sleep, sleep ! my baby dear ; 
Dream of the light of some sweet star. 
Sleep, sleep ! and I will keep 
Thoughtful vigils above thy sleep. 
O, in the days that are to come. 
With unknown trial and unknown doom, 
Thy little heart can ne'er love me 
As thy mother loves and shall love thee ! " 



Art. II. — British Finance in 1816. 

Lord Liverpool's administration, at the close of the great 
French war, contained perhaps not a single member endowed 
with less originating power than Mr. Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The twenty-three years during which that 
struggle had raged almost without intermission had seen many 
men in succession attempting, after their own fashion, to sus- 
tain the enormous and rapidly increasing burden under which 
the resources of England were strained to exhaustion. Mr. 
Pitt, who, in spite of all that may be said, was great as a 
finance minister, even in his errors, Mr. Addington, Lord 
Henry Petty, and Mr. Spencer Perceval had, one after another, 
tried their ingenuity, not in restoring order to the finances, for 
they all found any such purpose far beyond their powers, but 
in holding England back from the brink of national bankruptcy. 
When, in 1812, Mr. Perceval was assassinated, and Lord Liv- 
erpool became the First Lord of the Treasury, it was not sup- 
posed that so weak an administration could long sustain the 
weight of the public interests ; and Mr. Vansittart seems to 
have been placed at the head of the Exchequer rather in the 



